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Terms—The ‘*‘American Farmer” is published every 
Wednesday at $2.50 per ann., in advance, or $3 if not paid 
withio 6 months. 5 copies for one year for $10. Apver- 

\ PISEMENTS not poorer 16 lines inserted three times for ¢1, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 
rtion. §<j7>Communications to be directed to the Editor 

or Publisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
Samueu Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 











¢$Dr. Freverick G. Paver is duly authorised and 
empowered to act as General Agent for the “ American 
Farmer,” and is about setting out én a tour through Vir- 
ginia and partof Maryland. We respectfully solicit for 
him any facility which can be rendered by our friends in 
obtaining subscribers for this journal. He will also re- 
ceive the amount of any dues by present subscribers with 
whom he may meet. 





_ Paint your 'l'oors—Every farmer should be provided 
with a small quantity of the coarser kind of paints—a 
few paint pots and brushes and paint oil. It is very ea- 
sy to Jearn to mix them, and by keeping a small supply, 
_ he might keep his implements always in a good state of 
preservation. The expense would be trifling, and. the 
trouble next to nothing ; aiid besides it is wisely ordained 
that we can neither sow nor reap withont trouble. The 
greatest of all troubles must be that of having nothing to 
do. To have a place for every tool on the farm, and to 
keep them all painted and in goodorder, and when not u- 
sed protected from sun and air, ought to be an amusing'as 
it is undoubtedly a binding obligation on every farmer. 





Lumser—Farmers and planters pay enormous profits 
to dealers and boatmen, on lumber brought in the ordina- 
ty way—Such as costs $17 in Baltimore, on which the 
freight is two dollars per thousand, may be bought, taking 
40'or 50 thousand feet, at Port Deposit, for from $11 ‘to 
$12 per thousand, and vessels may be found there wait- 
ing to take it into, West River for instance, for $1 per 
thousand—Y et the boat which takes up your wheat and 
tobacco will charge you the enormous price of $2, altho” 
returning to the very spot. 





Corton Crorp—The Charleston Mercury says that the 
Sea Island crop in that state must be a very short one 
this year ; the incessant rains have stunted and diseased 
the plants, giving them red shins and yellow leaves, and 
among the islands as far as was observed, they have not 
grown to one-half or one-third the size usual atthe sea- 
son. The rains in the low country have been more abun- 
dant along the coast than a little inland, where some crops 
look well—but the long staple region generally has suf- 
fered so much that there is no hope of recovery, and the 
Sea Island crop must be a short one. 

In Mississippi the crop is represented as very forward 
and abundant—and we learn from the N. Orleans Bulle- 

fin of the 14th, that a bale of the new crop was received 
on the 11th, and shipped for Liverpool on the 14th, on 
board the packet ship Vicksburg. The first new- bale 
‘came to hand last year on the Sth August. , 
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Tue Harvest, is generally finished, and the view we 
presented a few weeks ago as the probable result, has been 
fully realized—there has been a full or more than an. aver- 
age crop of wheat, and most other productions of the 
soil have bountifully crowned the labors of the husband- 
man—May he remember in the midst-of the plenty with 
which he is surrounded the source whence all his bless- 
ings flow. As suitable to the occasion we annex the fol- 
lowing “ Harvest Hymn.” > 

Great Gop !—Our heart-felt thanks to Thee ! 
We feel thy presence every: where! 


And pray that we may ever be, 
Thus objects of thy guardian care. 


We sow’d !—by Thee our work was seen 
And bless’d ; and instantly went forth 
Thy mandate ; and in living green 
Soon smil’d the fair and fruitful earth. 


We toil'd !—and Thou did’st note our toil ; 
And gav’st the sunshine and the rain, 
Till ripen’d on the teeming soil 
The fragrant grass, and golden grain. 


_ And now, we reap! —anid oh, our God! 
From this, the earth’s unbounded floor, 
We send our Song of ‘l'hanks abroad, 
And pray Thee, bless our hoarded store ! 





Tosacco Trape—The annual exporte from the Unit- 
ed States to Europe, for an avérage Of three years, was 
from the first day of October, 1835, tothe 30th September 
1837, 97,651 hhds. which were sold to the exporters for 
7,267,794 dollars. 

Mr, Jenifer, of Md. on the eve of the adjournment of the 
late session of Congress, gave notice, that if by the 1st of 
January next the duties and restrictions upon our tobacco 
in Europe were not modified, he should ask leave to in- 
troduce a bill Jaying countervailing duties. 

We have transferred to our columns from the Marlbo- 
ro’ Gazette, a communication upon a subject of deep in- 


terest to every Tobacco Planter of Maryland. It.behoves | ° 


him to be stirring himself, if he wishes to overcome the 
difficulties which eneompass him by the policy of for- 
eign nations, and the combinations which are charged as 
having been formed against his interests at home, The 
meetings recommended by the committee of the May con- 
vention in their address published last week, to be held 
in October next, will be a suitable opportunity for further 
consultation upon this, as well as upon the prime object 
for which they are urged to assemble at that time. 





Rock WHeat—It will be seen by his advertisement in, 
another place, that Jas. L. Hawkins, esq. has this wheat 
for sale, for seed. ' 





For the American Farmer. : 
Mr. Epiror :—Being aconstant reader of your paper. 
and having profited by the suggestions of others, | ven- 


ture togive you some of my practices in warding’ off the 


enemies of the farmer. Should any of the ideas strike 
you as worth an insertion 
service. 
‘ To pEstroy.Cuincu Buc on Corn. 

I go immediately after a rain, before the water has time 
to settle into the ground, and set half of my hands to rub- 
bing the bugs off the stalks, the others follow with hoes, 
scraping up the wet earth with the bugs around the hills, 





in your paper, they are at your) 





No, 10. 


which is packed close with the hoe or trampled. with the 
feet. As the ground dries they adhere like so much chaff, 
and are never able to extricate themselves. 
This has proved successful in saving my corn On se- 
veral occasions. 
To pestroy Crows. : , 
T take as much corn as will make a full feed for the 
quantity of crows pestering, put it ina vessel to boilwith 
water enough to cover the corn, then add twice as much 
salt as the water will dissolve; when,the water boils stir 
in a spoonful or two! of flour. This forms a pasie, an 
will prevent the salt from falling off should it dry before 
the crows find it. I place it in a.conspicuous part of the 
field, and out of the reach of yard fowls. Salt is death 
to all of the gizzered tribe if tempted to eat freely of it. ; 
To prevent Bors in Horses , 
In the fall months I keep a greasy. cloth in the stables 
this is once a week rubbed over such parts of the horses 
as may have been attacked by thenitfly. Grease destroys 
the life of the eggs.and prevents hatching. pS Sat 
To pestroy Lice on CaBBaGcE? 
Get a basket of Penny Royal, put a sprig or two on 
each infected head, and the lice will soon disappear. = 
I am always pleased to see such-pieces as M:. Gam 
nett’s on cow penning. Its-novelty is sure to agitate tlie 
minds of the people upon the subject of manuring, pro- 
ducing acomparison of ideas, by which someone is p ‘ofited. 
Jam one of those that believe, that the field for which 
the manure is intended,~is the proper: compost yad, and 
that manures made under shelter stfOtild never be moved 
(when it can be avoided) until there is*a place in the field 
ready to receive it, I cannot understatid how it is to be 
benefited by being thrown into a yard, where, of neces- 
sity, its strength is to be washed out, and earried, off by 
heavy rains. And upon this.idea have my notions of 
cow penning run: that to receive the greatest benefit, the 
land should be broken up with the plough before the 
cattle are penned on it, as:a preventative preparation a- 
gainst loss by heavy rains. _ 
A Viroinia SusscRiBeR. 





For the American Farmer. 

I find in one of your late numbers, extracts from ‘the 
Third Report of the Agriculuire of Massachnsetts, by the 
Rev. H.Colman. He lays down a rule, that crops of the 
same kind ought not to follow each other ;. not. from his 
own experience, which would have been worth some- 
thing, but upon a new botanical discovery. | am nolen- 
tirely satisfied with his position, but take partienlar ex- 
ception to the cause assigned. Mr. Colman states that 
the celebrated botanist De Cadlolle, has discovered that 
plants discharge excrements which are poisonous to their 
own families, but highly nutritious to strangers. Mr. 
Colman in point of agricultural faith appears to be very 
confiding. 1 should as soon.believe in Lord Monbodo’s 
sysiem, that-men were originally monkies;and lost their 
tails by the effect of civilization. tht i “a6 

Frenchmen: even on grave subjects, run theori*s into 
speculation.. Condorset in -the horrors of the Revdlu- 
tion, when the death-knell of the guillotine rang in his 
ears in its diurnal office, wrote an essay on the perfecta- 
hility of man. The modus operandi of gypsum long baf- - 
flec/inquirs, but the Count Chaptal has discovered that it 
acts upon the digestive organs of plants,and gives them @ 
good appetite, and De Cadolle has found out that planws 
exercise the operations of animal nature. This’ opinion 


‘the Rev. H. Colman gravely proclaims tothe men of whe | 


plough and the spade. Idonotr the wil notions of 
Frenchmen; ‘and the dist if dreanis of poets. Di 
Darwin, I think, in his essay on the loves ‘of plant:, ha 


given a particular account how the young and tener vite 
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gin violet is wooed, won, and wedded ; but, I should think 
a son of the Charch ought to know that there is a point 
in physicks, as well asin divinity, where human enquiry 
does well to halt. The system dela Nature was the re- 
sult of bold enquiries of metaphysicians and natural philo- 
sophers; geologists, and botanists seem to be seeking the 
same goal, by a different route. 

You complain of the “holy horror of book farming.” I 
think one of tlie causes manifold. When plain unlettered 
men like myself, resort to books on agriculture for instruc- 
tion in our vocation, and find animal functions imputed to 
vegetable plants, and grave dissertations on the lungs, sto- 
mach and bowels ofa stock of corn, or a stem of wheat, 
in our simplicity we close the book, esteeming the authors 
either moon-stricken, or charlatans, Rusticus. 


_B. S.,.Md. July 13th, 1840. 





Sate or CaTtLe. 

The sale of Cattle by the Fayette Cattle Importing 
Company, was made on the day previously advertised in 
this paper. The sale was numerously attended, by far- 
mers from all our adjoining counties, and the herd was 
very well distributed. The greatest number purchased 
under one name, was by Mr. R. Fisher, of Mercer co. 
H. Clay, jr. of Bourbon, purchased three, A. McClure, 
of Jessamine, three. The prices for the times we suppose, 
were fair excepting those of the bulls, Careassand Holus, 
which for their cost should have sold higher. Carcass 
came to America with a great reputation as a prize bull; 
it was therefore supposed he would have brought a better 
price. We infer from this sale, that superior breeding 
cattle are still in demand, notwithstanding the great num- 
ber broughtinto’the country. We are informed that there 
will probably be no importations this season from Eng- 
land. A proper use of what we have will make a vast 
change on the herds of the U. States. Nothing is want- 
ing to render the cattle of the United State equal to 
those of dny region in the world, but an observance of 
the rules of breeding and rearing cattle, deduced from 
the long experience of other countries. We have luxuri- 
ant pastures, abundant grain, and a kind climate. What 
else do we lack but prudence and skill in their use? 

The following are the names of the purchasers, cattle, 
and the prices : 


Victoria, purchased by R. Fisher, $1,750 
Prince Albert, her calf,—J. Flournoy, 350 
Miss Hopper,—Thos. Calmes, 270 
Washington,—Dr. W. H. Richardson, 85 
Carcass,—B. Gratz, 725 
olus,—R. Fisher, 610 
Eclipse,—R. Fisher, 1,050 
’ Elizabeth,—A. McClure, 505 
Maria, calf of Elizabeth,—J. R. Ford, 310 
Miss Luck,—H. Clay, jr. of Bourbon, 800 
Nelson, calf of Miss Luck,—P. Todhunter, 610 
Fashion,—G. W. Williams, 440 
Zela, calf of Fashion,—G. W. Williams, 445 
Splendor,—B. Cratz, 650 
Tulip,—A. McClure, 700 
‘ Pritannia and calf Dido,—H. Duncan, 375 
Isabella,—R. Fisher, 355 
Lady Eliza,—H. Clay, jr. of Bourbon, 660 


Orlando, calf of L. Eliza,—H. Clay, jr. of Bourbon, 305 


Lilly,—T. Calmes, 390 
Trajan, calf of Lilly—Wheeland & Co. 150 
Nancy,—C. J. Rodgers, 730 
Avarilda,—John Allen, 920 
Bruce, calf of Avarilda,—M. Williams, 315 
’ Beauty,—Hl. Clay, of Fayette, 700 
Flora, calf of Beauty,—J. Thorn, 410 
Miss Maynard,—A. McClure, 1,005 
Milton, calf of Miss M—James Gaines, 285 
Jessica.—Joel Higgins, 330 
Rosabella,—Wm. Warner, 465 
Crofton,—J. Downing, 155 


The Pedigrees of these Cattle will be found in a former 
aumber.—Franklin Farmer. 





Heaves in Horses.—Messrs Editors—A correspond- 
ent of yours wishes to know of a cure for the heaves in 
horses. I have heard a medicine recommended as an ef- 
fectual cure; but J think, that, like the asthma in mankind, 
it_capnot be wholly cured. This, however, is the most 
effectual of any thing I am acquainted with—Take a small 
portion of slacked lime, say a handful; throw it into a 
pail of water, and give this to him as long as you perceive 
any signs of the heaves, which will generally be two or 


three days. This is very simple, and within the reach of 
every one. Yours, &c., HostTer. 
Greece, June 14, 1840. New Gen, Far. 

Garcet—Heaves.— Messrs. Editors :—Having no- 
liced in your last number “ E. F. M’s.” inquiry for a cure 
for the Garget, | send you the following two, hoping 
they may be of service :— 

Take a piece of poke weed root (Phytolacca decandra) 
about the size of a goose’s egg, cut it fine, mix it well with 
a mess of bran or Indian meal, and feed to the cow four 
or five days and longer if you can perceive that it is bene- 
ficial. It should be given but once a day, and the udder, 
meanwhile, should be keptas free of milk as possible. 

I cannot attest personally to the efficacy of this remedy, 
but I obtained it of a neighbor of undoubted veracity, 
and believe it to be both, safe and effectual. 

The other remedy was given by a stranger as irfallible. 
He said, take three or four green frogs and let them jump 
down the throat of thecow. (Frogs are sometimes given 
to horses and are known to be harmless.) But if the dis- 
ease of E. F. M’s. cow is of long standing, it may be in- 
curable. If he attempts to cure her, as doubtless he will, 
I trust we shall be informed of the result through the 
medium of your valuable periodical. 

I would here remark, that where the bag is inflamed 
Indian meal and water is good to wash it with, and strong 
salt and water is still better. Soft soap is good in very 
bad cases, but if applied several times. in succession, is 
apt to make the udder and teats sore. 

To the inquiry of “South West” for a cure for the 
Heaves, I will say that Ido not think the Heaves, after 
they have become settled, can be cured. But will append 
a recipe, which I suppose is as good as any known. 

Take one pound of antimony, one-fourth pound of 
rosin, one half pound of sulphur, and one half pound of 
nitre; powder them fineand mix thoroughly.—Give the 
horse half a table-spoonful twice a week, and a cure is 
said to be almost certain. 

Yours, &c. 

Lockport, June 18, 1840.—ib. 


J.M. W. 


Cure ror Fistuta on Horses.—Messrs. Editors— 
Many of your readers, I doubt not, know from experi- 
ence, that a fistula on a horse is a sore evil, and one which 
is very difficultto remove. The following method of 
cure was made known to me some years since by a Ger- 
man Farrier, who assured me that it would prove effectu- 
al; and one of my horses having a fistula, I was induced 
to try it, although rather incredulous at the time. The 
experiment was perfectly successful, however, and I have 
since tried it on several horses with like results. Being 
fully satisfied therefore that the remedy is effectual and 
highly valuable, I send it for publication, for the: benefit 
of other men and horses. 

Procure a large warty toad, and having a thick glove or 
mitten on the hand, take up the toad and hold his back 
on the fistula for one or two minutes; take it off'a short 
time, then put it on again, and rub its back slightly over 
the affected part, and continue to rub it thus for about an 
hour, by which time the toad will be dead and should be 
buried. The horse will be rather uneasy at first, but af- 
ter a few minutes he will stand quietly. Care should be 
taken not to hold your head too near or over the place 
of application, as the fumes are somewhat sickening. A 
milky fluid, said to be poisonous, exudes from the warts on 
the back of the toad, which is supposed to give efficacy to 
the remedy. 

The sore will discharge freely for three or four weeks 
after the operation, when the pipe will come out and the 
place speedily heal. Very bad fistulas of long standing, 
may require a second application, but in all:ordinary cases 
one will prove sufficient. 

Yours, &e. 

Wheatland, Monroe co. N. Y¥.—ib. 


R. Harmon, Jr. 





Mosite Native Fies.—The Mobile Journal of the 
11th inst. says :—*A couple of the largest figs we have 
seen this season, were sent to us yesterday as a specimen 
of City vegetation. They grew on a tree on a lot in 
Royal street, near Eslava. The largest measured about 
eight inches in circumference, the smallest about seven 
and a half, and they weigh together about eight ounces. 
They are fine specimens of fruit.” 








Agricultural science has elicited the attention of the wi- 
sest men in all ages. 











Tue Disarey, or BAKEWELL Ram. 
His head should be fine and small, his nostrils wide 
and expanded, his eyes prominent and rather bold and 
daring ; ears thin, his collar full from his breast and shoul. 
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ders, but tapering gradually all the way to where the head 
and neck join, which should be very fine and graceful, bee | 
ing perfectly free from any coarse skin hanging down, 
The shoulders broad and full, which must, at the same 
time, join so easily to the collar forward, and chine back- 
ward, as to leave not the least hollow in either place, 
The mutton upon his arm, or fore-thigh, must come quite 
to the knee; his legs upright, with a clean, fine bose, 
being equally clear from superfluous skin and coarse hairy 
wool, from the knee and hough downwards. The breast 
broad and well forward, which will keep his fore-legs at 
a proper wideness ; his girth, or chest, full and deep, and 
instead of a hollow behind his shoulders, that part, by 
some called the fore-flank, should be quite full ; the back 
and loins broad, flat, and straight, from which the ribs 
must rise with a fine circular arch ; his belly straight, the 
quarters long and full, with the mutton quite down to the 
hough, which should neither stand in or out ; his twist* 
deep, wide and full, which, with the broad breast, will keep 
his fore legs open and upright; the whole body covered 
with a thin pelt, and that with fine, bright and soft wool. 
The nearer any breed of sheep comes up to the above 
description, the nearer they approach towards excellence 
of form; and there is little doubt but, if the same aiten- 
tion and pains were taken to improve any particular breed, 
that has been taken with a certain variety of the Lincoln- 
shire, the same consequences would be obtained. The 
variety here meant, is that which was first selected by 
Mr. Bakewell, of Dishley, who, with singular discernment 
and great attention, has raised a breed of sheep, unknown 
in any former period, and which surpass all other breeds 
in their propensity to get fat, and in paying the most mo- 
ney for the quantity of food consumed. The weight of 
the carcass of this fine breed is generally—ewes, three or 
four years old, from eighteen to twenty-six pounds per 
quarter ; wethers, two years old, from twenty to thirty 
pounds per quarter. The wool, on an average, eight 
pounds per fleece ; the length of the wool, from six to 
fourteen inches.—Farmer’s Cabinet. CuLLey. 





*T' wist—the junction of the inside of the thighs. 


Rosert BakeweELt, or DisHiey. 

This gentleman, as the improver of live stock, on prin- 
ciples peculiarly his own, will descend to posterity asa 
distinguished patron of agriculture. “The principles he 
began upon (says the celebrated Arthur Young) were fine 
forms, small bones, and a true disposition to make readily 
fat, which is indeed inseparable from small bones, and 
fine forms, and true symmetry of the parts.” Before 
Bakewell’s day, the rules which governed breeders of 
live stock,.Mr. Young pronounces a tissue of absurdi- 
ties. 

Mr. Bakewell began his improvement of sheep by se- 
lecting from the best in the neighbourhood. And so little 
had any correct principle of improvement been known or 
regarded, thata guinea or halfa guinea extraordinary 
would give Mr. Bakewell the choice of any sheep of any » 
flock. And his uncommon sagacity enabled him, by the 
best selections and judicious crossings, to form a breed dis- 
tinguished above all others for the disposition to fatten, 
early maturity, a form indicating strength of constitution, 
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weight in the most valuable paris, with lightness of offal. 
Mr. Young expresses his opinion, that there is not a breed 
of any sort of live stock in Great Britain, that does not 
derive its improvement from the skill, knowledge, and 

inciples of Mr. Bakewell. Another eminent agricul- 
turist declares, “that Mr. Bakewell enabled those who fol- 
lowed his ideas, to produce two pounds of mutton where 
only one was produced before.” 

“Mr. Young ads, that Bakewell was the most careful 
feeder of stock that he ever met with, and who made his 
food go farthest. To horses and cattle in stalls, he did 
not permit more than a handful of hay to be givenat.a 
time ; and the same economy was used in all other feeding. 
But his stocks were so large as to require on2 or more 

rsons to be appropriated to that service. This practice 
on our small farms, and with our small stocks, cannot be 


~ fully adopted’; but it may be imitated, in some degree, 


during the season (winter) most requiring such attention. 
By feeding them in this manner, the cattle will doubtless 
eat more, but they will waste less; so that while, in the 
whole, no more fodder will be consumed, the stock will 
be put in much better plight. 

He was the most successful and celebrated experimen- 
tal farmer ever known in Enland. He was born at Dish- 
ley, in Leicestershire, about the year 1725 or 6. His 
grandfather and father had resided on the same estate 
since the beginning of the present centary ; and his father, 
who died about the year 1762, had always the reputation 
of being one of the most ingenious and able farmers of his 
neighbourhood. ‘ 

Mr. Bakewell, having conducted the Dishley farm sev- 
eral years before the decease of his father, began, about 
forty years since, that course of experiments which has 
procured him such extensive fame. He then made ex- 
cursions into different parts of England, to inspect the va- 
rious breeds, and to ascertain those which were best a- 
dapted to his purposes, and the most valuable of their 
kinds. His next step was to select and purchase the best 
of all the sorts wherever they could be found ; and this 
selection, the result of several years’ experience, was the 
original stock from which he afterwards propagated his 
own. 

About the year 1770, Mr. Bakewell sold his sheep by 
private contract, at not more than two or three guineas 
each. Sometime afterwards he began to let some of his 
rams, and for a few seasons received only 15s. and a gui- 
nea apiece for them ; but as the fame of his breed extend- 
ed itself, he advanced his prices, and by the year 1773, 
was enabled to let some of his rams for the season, for 
25 guineas. Since that time the price and credit of his 
stock have been progressively increasing ; and of late 
years single rams have been let for the season, for the e- 
normous prices of 100 guineas and upwards. It is a fact 
which has no other example, that one ram, called the Two 
Pounder, produced, in one season, the sum of 800 guin- 
eas, independent of ewes of Mr. Bakewell’s own stock, 
which, at the same rate, would have made a total, the pro- 
duce of one single ram, of 1200 guineas! 

The race of Dishley sheep are known by the fineness 
of their bones and flesh, the lightness of their offal, the 
disposition to quietness, and, consequently to mature and 
fatten with less food than other sheep of equal weight 
and value. Mr. Bakewell improved his black horses by 
an attention to the form, which is best adapted to their 
use. His stallions have been let out for the season for 
100 guineasand upwards. About ten years since, he ex- 
hibited his famous black horse to the king, and many of 
the nobility, in the court-yard of St. James’s. 

In this place it may be worth while to insert the fol- 
lowing statement of the prices given at an auction for 
stock, bred from Mr Bakewell’s. 

The sale which was adverted to, was that of Mr. Fow- 
ler, of Rollright, in Oxfordshire. After his death, one ar- 
ticle of live stock, the horned cattle, sold fora value equal 
to that of the fee simple of his farm! Fifteen head alone 
of bulls and cows sold for 2460/., or at the rate of 1647: 
each ! 

Mr. B. at the time of his death, was verging on his 70th 
year. In person he was tall, broad set, and in his latter 
years, rather inclined to corpulency : his countenance be- 
spoke intelligence, activity, and a high degree of benevo- 

lence. His manners were frank and pleasing, and well 
calculated to maintain the extensive popularity he had ac- 


quired. His domestic arrangements at Dishley were’ 


formed on a scale of hospitality to strangers, that. gained 
him universal esteem. Of the numerous visitants induced 
by curiosity to call at his house, none ever left it without 


having reason to extol the liberality of its owner. Many 
interesting anecdotes are related of his humanity towards 
the various orders of animals. [He continually deprecated 
the atrocious barbarities practised by but chers and drov- 
ers; showing by examples on his own farm, the most 
pleasing instances of doc ility in the animals under his 
care. 

He departed this life on Thursday, October 1, 1795, af- 
tera tedious illness, which he bore with the philosophic- 
al fortitude that ever distinguished his character. 





Tue Dairy. 

There is no subject in the whole range of grass and cat- 
tle farming, of a higher or more vital importance than the 
management of the Dairy. It is that kind of every day 
labour and profit—yielding but little each morning, in the 
minute and separate daily details of milk, cream, butier 
and cheese—but exhibiting an aggregate at the end of the 
year, which may almost be said tomake or mar the pros- 
perity of a farmer. Many have written. and with great a- 
bility on this subject, buta paper which appeared some 
years since in the Maine Farmer, comprehends, perhaps, 
as much useful and practical information in a small com- 
pass, especially as to cream and butter—as any produc- 
tion in relation to dairying. That writer considers that 
the dairy should be placed over a cool spring, and trees 
planted round it for shade. Where there are no springs, 
the house should be built near the dwelling house, and an 
ice house close to it. All the utensils connected with 
the dairy, must be kept perfectly clean. The milk pans 
may be ofany convenient width, but not to exceed four 
inches in depth. 

The.milk should be strained into the pans as soon as 
possible after it is taken from the cow, and with as little 
agitation as possible, and where the dairy is large a pail 
full, as soon as milked, should be strained into the pans, 
Great loss is sustained by agitation and cooling, and this 
mode particularly enables the owner of the dairy to sep- 
arate the good milk from the bad. Without such atten- 
tion the whole of his dairy products may be greatly de- 
preciated by the milk of one badcow. ‘The quantity of 
butter must depend on the quantity of the milk, as well as 
the management of it; itis therefore important to separate 
the inferior quality of milk in the first instance, as it se- 
cures the best quality of butter: and the inferior may be 
converted into the use that is found most profitable. There 
is not only a difference of milk in. different cows, but a 
difference in the same cow. For a more perfect view of 
this subject, the reader is referred to the Maine Farmer for 
Ist July. 

The following is the opinion of Dr, ANDERSON, con- 
tributor to the Bath (England,) Papers on agriculture. 
“The writer is satisfied from experience and attentive ob- 
servation, that if in general, about the first drawn half of 
the milk is separated at each milking, and the remainder 
only set for producing cream, and if that milk is allowed 
to stand to throwing, the whole of its cream, even till it 
begins sensibly to taste sourish, and if that cream is after- 
wards carefully managed, the butter thus obtained will be 
of a quality greatly superior to what can be usually ob- 
tained at market, and its quantity not considerably less, 
than if the who!e of the milk had been treated alike. This 
therefore is the practice that is thought most likely to 
suit the frugal farmer, as his butter, though ofa superior 
quality, could be afforded at a price that would always in- 
sure it a rapid sale.” 

The degree of heat proper to raise the most cream.— 

The precise heat has not been fixed by experiment, but 
from the trials that have been made on this subject, it is 
believed, that when the heat is from fifty to fifty-five de- 
grees in Fahrenheit’s Thermometer, the separation of 
cream from milk, proceeds with the greatest. regulation, 
and in the most favorable'manner. When the heat ex- 
ceeds sixty degrees the operation becomes difficult and 
dangerous; and when it falls below forty degrees the op- 
eration can scarcely be carried forward with any degree 
of economy or propriety. 

On the proper time for skimming milk.—lIt is the opin- 
ion of some of the English writers, that for very fine bul- 
ter the milk ought not to stand more. than six or eight 
hours ; for ordinarygood butter twelve hours or more. _ 

Skimming.—This requires a dexterity that can be ac- 
quired only by practice, but it must be well done, for if 
any part of the cream is left, the quantity of the butter 
will be diminished, and if part of the milk is taken, the 





quantity will be the worse of it. 


arated from the milk, it ought to be put immediately into 


a vessel by itself. No vessel can be better adapted for 
this purpose than a neat made wooden barrel, in size pro- 
portioned to the extent of the dairy, open at one end, with 
a lid exactly fitted to close it. Close to the bottom, 
should be placed a cock, for drawing off, from time to time, 
any thin serous part of the~milk, that may have generat- 
ed, which, if allowed to remain, acts on the cream, and 
greatly diminishes the richness in the quality of the but- 
ter. The inside of the opening should be covered’ with 
a bit of close fine wire to keep the cream back while the 
serous is allowed to pass ; the top of the barrel should be 
inclined a little forward. 

On the time of keeping cream before churning.—Ep- 
ping butter is in high repute for its superior quality, and 
the cream is seldom kept above three or at. the furthest four 
days, but always till there is a certain degree of acidity in 
the cream, either neutural or artificial, as without it they 
cannot insure 4 good churning of butter ; some keep a lit- 
tle old cream for this use, otherwise a little rennet. 

In Suffolk in a large dairy, with a high character for 
making butter of asuperior quality and where the butter 
was to be sent directly to market the cream was churned 
the second or third day, but when it was to be salted, it 
was kept a day or two longer, or till it had acquired a 
certain degree of acidity. The reason assigned was, that 
butter from. the freshest cream was better and pleasanter 
to the taste, but that which was kept longer would take 
the salt better. 

From the resalt of the experience in England, and ex- 
perience and observation: in this country, it is well as- 
certained that acidity in the cream is absolutely necessary 
before butter can be produced. IJtis for this reason that 
it is difficult to produce good buuer in winter. Heating 
the cream with warm water is a common practice, and it 
is along while before the butter is produced, and is usu- 
ally white, hard, and bitter, with very little taste. ‘The 
writer has in times past in winter and spring, used a small 
quantity of vinegar which has never failed to produce a 
good effect. But the Epping practice of using rennet is 
recommended.—If acidity in the cream is necessary, and 
this is acquired by standing, the following course is sug- . 
gested to prevent the churning of new and old cream at 
the same time. ; 

If the dairy is large and cream is churned three times 
in the week, four vessels to hold cream should be provided 
and two days’ cream put into one, say Monday’s and 
‘Tuesday’s, and churned after the acidity has taken place, 
and the amount of the acidity must be regulated by expe- 
rience. An extract from Dr. ANDeRson will close this 
head. “The separation of butter trom cream, only takes 
place afier the cream has attained a certain depree of acidi- 
ty. If itis agitated before the acidity has begun to take 
place, no butter can be obtained and the agitation must 
be continued until the sourness is produced, after which 
the butter begins to form. In summer, while the weath- 
er is warm, the beating may be continued until the acidity 
is produced, so that butter may be got; but in this case 
the process is long and tedious, and the butier for the 
most part, of a sofi consistnce, and tough and gluey to the 
touch, If this process is attempted during the cold weath- 
er in the winter, butter can scarcely be in any way obtained, 
unless by the application of some great degree of hea 
which sometimes assists in producing a very inferior kind 
of butter.” The judicious farmer should no: attempt to 
imitate such practice, but allow his.cream to remain in the 
vessel for keeping it, until it has acquired that proper de- 
gree ofacidity, that fitsit for being made into: butter with 
great ease, and by a very moderate degree of agitation ; by 
which process only very fine butter can be prépared. 

Churning.—The process of churning is necessary to 
force out the serous fluid from the cream in order.to pro- 
duce butter. Thisis done by agitation and ina churn. 
There are various kinds of churns, but the best churn is the 
one that will preserve the proper temperatnre, or the same 
temperature that is in the churn and cream when put into it. 
In warm weather, cold water for some time is to be put into 
the churn, and in cold weather scalding water, an: also 
putting hot or cold water-in the cream according to the 
season. As it is important to preserve the. same tempera- 
ture while eaiekro) “Rions best churns are those which are 
used inan horizonfal position—such as a stationary barre} 
with dashes to move in the inside. A'small churn is in use 
on this.principle, and answers a good purpose, as a hole of 
sufficient size from one halfan inch toan inch, may be 
made on the top, to let out the warm air produced by the ' 





The mode of keeping cream.—When the cream is sep- 


agitation of the cream, and to admit the cool air. A barrel 
churn of this kind has been used when thirty-six to thirty- 
eight pounds of butter was made twice a week. ~ ; 
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On rue Manacement or Necroes. 

Mr. Editor :—Whilst there is a continual interchange 
of opinions among planters on the cultivation of their 
Jands, and every new system by which the production 
may be increased, is anxiously sought after, very little is 
said about the management of negroes, with a view of 
regulating their conduct and improving their character 
and condition. 

This certainly comprehends the first duty of the owner 
of slaves, but one which is often neglected, in the- effort 
to gain too much from their labor. It is not only re- 
quisite in a good manager, that he should turn to the 
‘most profit the labor of his negroes, but that he should 
do it without subtracting too much from their wants, and 
I would pronounce that the best system, which combined 
the greatest gain to the master with the least sacrifice of 
comfort to the slave. There are, no doubt, very excel- 
lent systems practiced by many planters, and a free inter- 
change of opinions upon the subject, between different 
parts of the country, would benefit their condition and 
serve the cause of humanity. 

It is characteristic of the negro, that he lives only for 
to day, and is willing to let the morrow provide for itself, 
and unless compelled to work for himself, he will seldom 
Jook so far ahead as to provide for the wants of the next 
year. A few of the more industrious will cultivate a 
small piece of land, but the rest are satisfied after finish- 
ing their work in the fields, to lounge about their house, 
or go rambling off to the neighboring plantations. If by 
a proper discipline this can be corrected, and industrious 
habits promoted, the master is abundantly repaid by the 
improved condition of his negroes in every respect, and 
the air of comfort and satisfaction which pervades all his 
dominions. It requires some of his attention and a little 
trouble tq effect this, but certainly they have the strongest 
claim upon his care and attention. |/ Most planters are in 
the habit of giving their negroes ‘two days during the 
crop season: one in the spring to prepare and plant, and 
another in the summer to hoe thé grass,—the same day 
is generally given to all. The industrious make a proper 
use of it; but unless compelled to work, many will em- 
ploy ther time badly, or work for the others for some 
trifling consideration. In the fall when the crop is gath- 
ered, if the master does not purchase it or assist them to 
dispose of it for its value, they are obliged to go about in 

search of a purchaser, with the risk of being cheated out 
of their’ hard earned pittance.—And this we all know 
leads to one of the greatest evils attending the manage- 
ment of negroes—the trafficking with persons who will 
furnish them with liquor. By giving his attention to 
them the master has it in his power to obviate most of 
these evils, to correct their habits, and make them alto- 
gether more comfortable and satisfied. This subject has 
otcupied the attention of most of the planters in this and 
the ‘adjoining Parishes, and the result has been highly 
satisfactory to‘those who have tried it. 1 would respect- 
fully recommend the following plan, which is practised, 
more or less, by most of ‘our planters. Let there be a 
piece of land allotted off for the negroes, and give each 
one as much as he is in the habit of working in the field, 
say half an acre to a full hand, quarter = an acre toa 
half-hand, &e. They can always find sufficient time to 
prepare this ay p for ti by working after finishing 

the which they generally do in the 
April. and a of May, by three or four 

4 sie” Com would be the best crop 
this way, and one which they all prefer, be- 
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cause it is most saleable. It should be planted at the same 
time, so that it might be worked to advantage on the same 
day. It should also be under the superintendance of the 
master himself, or his overseer, and whenever it requires 


of giving them a holyday to do as they 

e ‘each one on his own piece of ground, and 
‘to work. it in the same manner as if he was 
master’s field. Reaches can be done later in the 
yhen the second working is necessary. In order 
mM sit would be best to harvest their 
em, and ‘take it at the usual market price, or 
osing of — some person — will 
more~ lowever. 
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these things as they want, at the original cost. The 
plan of furnishing negroes what they require, is very 
generally adopted in this Parish, and the result has been 
decidedly beneficial, in improving their condition and 
stimulating them to industrious habits. I believe if this 
system was universally practised, that there would be no 
necessity for legislative enactments against trafficking 
with negroes (out of the city,) as it removes all induce- 
ment to their leaving home in order to supply ther wants. 
Very respectfully, &c. R. 
St. John’s, Berkley — Southern Cabinet. 





From the Southern Cultivator. 
On Securinc THE Corn Crop, 
And the value of its Blades and Stalks. 

Whilst so much of the valuable labor of the South and 
West is devoted to the production of Indian corn, it is a 
crop upon which less economy perhaps is employed than 
upon any other known to our range of husbandry. Its 
very abundance has perhaps contributed to habits under 
which it has been wastefully harvested and_prodigally 
scattered as food to all manner of domestic animals. 
There is an economy elsewhere employed in securing the 
corn crop, which is but little known or practiced with us. 
Our farmers should look to it—and this is the proper sea- 
son for turning their attention to this important matter. 
We are not about to enter upon a speculation as to what 
that economy consists in; we will not venture to give 
advice to the hundreds and thousands of venerable corn- 
planters in the great valley of the Mississippi, upon a 
subject with which they have so old an acquaintance, and 
upon which they should be so well informed.—But for 
the benefit of young farmers, we will make the timely re- 
mark, that there is a diversity of opinions as to the best 
method of securing the whole benefit of the corn crop— 
and that they may have the benetit of those opinions, 
(whilst in all due deference we refrain from an expression 
of our own,) we shall here proceed to present them the 
recorded views of a variety of high agricultural authori- 
ties, viz. 

The President of the Maryland Agricultural Society, 
(Mr. Robert Smith,) in an address before the society, has 
remarked, that “not only corn fodder, but the very corn 
stalks, instead of ‘ wasting their sweets on the desert air,’ 
may, if well cured and preserved, be converted into nour- 
ishing food for the maintainance of stock throughout the 
whole winter season.” 

A writer in the Farmers’ Register, for October, 1835, 
makes the following remarks : 

“The value of the corn crop, no citizens of the Uuited 
States know better, or are more willing to acknowledge, 
than those of Virginia. If they are sincere in this ac- 
knowledgement, it will be unnecessary to use many words 
to prove the propriety and good sense of endeavoring to 
find out the most economical and judicious mode of sa- 
ving, not only the grain, but benefitting themselves by the 
offal, or forage it affords. While it gives a great mass of 
food of the ‘ruffage’ kind, it certainly aids astonishingly 
in the production of manure. But these are not all the 
advanages that the cultivation of this grain claims. If it 
can be removed off the ground in time for other crops to 
succeed in the same piece of ground, and in the same 
year, it is no small addition to its claims on the agricul- 
turist. If the forage part of the corn crop can be saved 
with less labor, and more of the nutritive principles se- 
cured in every part of it, then the plan ought to be adopt- 
ed. That there is nutrition in every part of the plant, 
the course of our animals tells us at once, when the cow, 
and indeed the hungry horse, and mule, will devour with 
avidity, the blanched remains in the field. * 7 .* 
Aware that thousands of corn raisers are perfectly ignor- 
ant of the real extent of the advantages to be derived from 
this plant, judiciously managed, | would respectfully sug- 
gest to them, that during the ensuing corn-saving season, 
they will give it a fair trial, taking the following course. 
As soon as the corn exhibits blades that require curing, 
pull them off, and cure, which will generally be found to 
be but few, until the shuck turns yellow, and the corn 
exhibits a glazed appearance, with considerable hardness. 
By ‘this peried it will be discovered that the remaining 


blades and tops, call for saving ; and let this be the period 


of cutting down the stalk at the ground, and shocking-on 
the ground, or hauling out of the field as cut, and shock- 
ing in an enclosure adjacent to the barn yard or place 
where it will be wanted to feed away, with most con- 


venience. There remains no doubt of the singular ad- 
vantage Of steaming every part of the refuse of corn, even 
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the cob—if it can be done—if it cannot, the cutting y 
and letting it become charged with the preparation | have 
suggested, will amply secure, in its effects on the cat] 
the suffrage of the planter who will try it. * 

“1 have found the curing process aided by shockin 
about fifty or sixty stalks in the shock, and as far as one 
hundred, if the shock is made, only observing to sp 
.t well at the bottom, tying at the top with a handful of 
rye straw, and permitting the butt-end of the stalks to, 
press into, or even against newly ploughed ground, jf 
the weather is what may be called dry, let those shocks 
stand about ten days—if wet, say twelve: and it matters 
not if the corn is cut and shocked in a slight rain. My 
experience of years would prefer it. 

“On taking down the shocks to put away, the corn 
may be pulled off and cribbed. And if the stalk is to be 
cut in the box, I prefer shucking at the time, letting the 
shuck adhere to the stalk, for the saving of time and con- 
venience of cutting up. In all cases I springle salt a 
mongst my corn when cribbed, whether shucked or put 
up in the shuck—as also every species of grain, ‘ruffage, 
and hay, when I stack, that I put up for winter proven- 
der. Itis too late in the day to question, or be even ig- 
norant of the advantages of this course. After taking off 
the corn, the stalks, &e., may be preserved in the old 
fodder house mode. But for the preservation of every 
thing, I prefer the board shelter, and open barn. It ig 
true economy, and that is to me sufficient.” 

The following is an extract from Lorrain’s Husbandry 
and relates to experiments on topping corn: ’ 

“It was discovered early in August, 1S10, that proper 
grasses for soiling my cattle would soon be dery defici- 
ent; and on the 20th of that month, one row of corn in 
a field of thirteen acres, was topped to ascertain how the 
plant would bear early cutting. Jt was thought that it 
had received no injury. On the 21st of the same month, 
1 commenced feeding the cattle with the tops cut daily 
as wanted. These lasted until the 18th of September, 
After this, the blades were stripped, commencing where 
the toppings began. They fed the cattle until the Sth of 
October. 

“In the process of topping and blading, one row was 
left entire, standing between the row which had been 
topped on the 20th of August, and another row which 
was topped on the 2d of September. These rows were 
cut off by the roots on the 2d of October, and hauled in, 
and set up separately under my own inspection. They 
were husked and measured on the 8th of November. ° 

“ Produce of row that had not been topped and strip- 
ped, nine bushels and five-eighths of corn in the ear. 

“ One of the rows which had been topped and stripped, 
measured seven bushels and six-eighths: and the other 
topped and stripped row measured seven bushels and 
three-eighths of corn in the ear. 

“Thus it clearly appears that mutilating the corn plant 
before its fruit is perfected, is a very injurious practice. 
The injury done to my crop by this mode of manage- 
ment was clearly seen some time before the three ex- 
perimental rows were cut off. Throughout the whole 
field the husks were generally dry and open, except on 
the row which had not been topped and stripped. On 
this they still retained a greenish hue and were close set 
to the ear when the plants were cut off by the roots.” 

The following is from the Genesee Farmer, for the 
year 1836: 

“Farmers the present year have had a fine opportunity 
of testing the respective merits of the two modes of sa- 
ving corn by topping, or cutting up by the bottom, re- 
specting which some diversity still appears to exist a- 
mong those who are the most interested. The frost of 
the Sth of September was widely and severely felt; and 
while some adopted the old method of topping, others re- 
sorted to cutting up by the ground, and when dried, set- 
ting up in small stacks. Either course was undoubtedly 
preferable to letting tne corn stand with the dead tops ad- 
hering ; but we think experience will convince all who 
are careful observers, that cutting at the ground, is great- 
ly be preferred by the farmer who wishes to make as much 
as possible of his frost-bitten field of corn. We knew of 
two pieces of corn, owned by the same individuals, plant- 


ed at nearly the same time, and both equally Promising, 


when their progress was stopped by the frost of the Sth, 


One of the pieces was immediately topped, and the other 
was,.as soon as possible cut by the bottom and stalked. ~ 


They were both husked.a short time since, and the own- 
ers assured us, that contrary to the expectation of many 
who witnessed the different modes of curing, they should 
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get at least one-third more sound corn from that cut up, 
n from that which was topped and left on the hill.” 
We make the following extract from an article on the 
cultivation and harvesting of Indian corn, by Judge Buel, 
which appeared in the Albany Cultivator in 1836: 
- # There is another question of interest to farmers, which 
relates to the mode of harvesting the crop; thatis wheth- 
er it is best to top the stalks, cut the whole at the ground 
when grain is glazed, or cut the whole when the grain 
has fully ripened. We have stated the experiments of 
Mr. Clark, of Northampton, one of the best practical far- 
mers of our country, and of other gentlemen, showing 
that the grain suffers a diminution of six or eight bushels 
the acre, by topping the stalks; and there seems to be 
nocounterbalancing benefit in the fodder, unless at the ex- 
nse of carrying the stalks to the borders of the field, 
that they may be securei before the crop is gathered, and 
before they become blanched and half ruined. And it is 
no protection against early autumnal frosts, but rather ex- 
unripened grain to be more injured. Hence, so 
far as regards these two modes, all who have made a 
comparison, seem to concur in the opinion, that stripping 
the corn of its tops and leaves, is.a bad practice. Wil- 
liam Carmichael, of Maryland, has given us in the Far- 
mers’ Register, his experiments in this matter, which go 
to corroborate the conclusion we have drawn. He took, 
promiscuously, one hundred ears from corn that had 
been topped, and one hundred ears from that which had 
not been topped, growing side by side. The first weigh- 
ed, on the cob, 50 pounds ; shelled 41 pounds, and meas- 
ured 21 quarts 1 pint. The other on the cob, 54 pounds; 
shelled 46, and measured 26 quarts—showing a differ- 
ence of nearly one-fifth in favor of the unstripped or un- 
topped corn. The factis, that topping not only prevents 
the further elaboration of the sap, which can only take 
place in the leaves, and which is necessary for the growth 
of the corn, but it deprives the grain of much that is al- 
ready elaborated, and on its way to the grain.” 

The editor therefore concludes, “that in harvesting 
corn, the crop should be cut at the ground as soon as the 
grain is glazed.” 

A correspondent of the American Farmer, furnishes 
the following experiments, from memoranda noted at the 
time : 

“1817. September 20th. Cut down half an acre of 
common soft (16 row) corn, and put up in very small 
shocks none exceeding 250 hills. Within’ forty eight 
hours all were blown down by a storm of wind and rain, 
which lasted some days.—Six days after cutting, the 
shocks again put up. When gathered, the grain perfectly 
sound, but the fodder unfit for food. The blades of the 
surrounding corn, stripped at the same time, were much 
injured, notwithstanding having taken more trouble than 
they were worth, to save them from the effect of the 
weather. This field was new ground, planted late, and 
produced about 20 bushels per acre. 

1818. August 3lst. Cut down two acres of good 
corn, (just in the state to begin stripping the blades,)— 
part immediately into shocks of 300 to 400 hills, and 
the remainder twenty-four hours after. No rain until 
the 17th of Septemper. The fodder cured well, and the 
corn as sound as any part of the crop. 

1818. September 10th. Cut four acres in-a much 
dryer state than the preceding, and shocked after ten 
hours exposure tothe sun. Heavy rains, September 17th 
and October 2d, much of the grain mouldy when gathered. 

1819. September 2d. Cut an acre of small flint corn, 
on rich low ground, and put into shocks after laying forty 
eight hours.- When gathered, not one damaged ear ob- 
served. The fodder as good as could have been looked 
for, as it was over ripe when cut, and burnt still more by 

~the sun before shocking. 

1820. Cut down sixteen acres of flint corn as soon 
as the time for stripping arrived, put into large shocks 
(800 to 1000 stalks) after laying forty-eight hours. The 
grain proved as good as that left standing, all having much 
rot from the unusual wetness of the season. The fodder 
much worse than that stripped at the same time, and on 
the same piece of low ground. 

1820. September 20th. Cut five acres of the common 
soft corn on arich clay soil, having allowed it to stand as 
late as possible without injury to the fodder—After lay- 


_ Ang one cloudy day, pui into shocks of 400 hills, contain- 


ing about five bushels of corn each. Of the ten succeed- 
ing days, not one was clear of rain, and the weather un- 
commonly cool. The fodder cured green and of good 
quality ; but the corn was much injared, about one-fourth 


being rotten or mouldy. All my fodder gathered in the 
usual way had been stacked before the bad weather com- 
menced, except from fifteen acres, which was in conse- 
quence lost. 

From my slight experience, it seems that the grain of 
the small northern corn is not endangered by this treat- 
ment, but for the most productive. kind for a southern 
climate, and for the fodder in any case, the practice is at- 
tended with much risk.—I suppose the labor of cutting 
down and shocking, with the consequent trouble attend- 
ing that mode, to be about equal to that of the common 
practice of stripping, topping and shocking ; and that the 
superiority of the former consists in leaving the field 
cleaned for sowing wheat.” 

There! we have done our duty—given the best opin- 
ions and practices before us to our readers, and in proper 
seasm. Let them ponder them—practice upon them, 
test them, and report success, for the benefit of themselves, 
their fellow farmers, and posterity. 





Tosacco. 
To the citizens of St Mary's, Charles, Calvert, Prince 
George’s and Anne Arundel Counties. 

At the late meeting of the Tohacco planters from your 
respective counties held in Upper Marlbro’ in April last, 
the following resolutions, among others, were unani- 
mously adopted : 

“Resolved, That it is a natural and necessary law of 
trade that whenever there is a demand for an article, capi- 
tal will always find its way to the place where supplies 
may be had, and any inversion of the rule by which the 
producer is made to go in search of the capitalist or con- 
sumer must operate to the prejudice of the producer, as 
it necessarily makes him more or less dependant on the 
caprice, and subject to the will of the consumer—There- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the establishment of a Market or Mark- 
ets for the sale of Tobacco in the country where Tobac- 
co is grown, is of great importance to the Tobacco Grow- 
ers; and such establishment may easily and readily be 
effected by the erection of State Tobacco Warehouses in 
the several counties of the State where Tobacco is made, 
and it is earnestly recommended that a memorial be pre- 
pared and sent to the next Legislature of Maryland asking 
the passage of a law authorising the building and erection 
of said warehouses in the counties aforesaid for the in- 
spection and sale of Tobacco.” ; 

That Convention was composed of five or six hundred 
delegates, and was perhaps the largest body of Tobacco 
Planters ever held for any purpose—The unanimity 
which prevailed among them in reference to the object 
contemplated in the above resolutions may be safely as- 
sumed as an unerring index of the popular will, and no 
man can mistake the indications which have been mani- 
fested by all classes of the people in your respective coun- 
ties, of their united and determined opposition to the Bal- 
timore Tobacco Warehouses. The next session of the 
Legislature will be the proper time for action, and as me- 
morials in pursuance of the recommendation contained 
in the foregoing resolutions will be sent by the people to 
the next Legislature it is highly proper that they should 
know in advance from the candidates of both parties, 
whether, ifelected, they are willing to carry out the wish- 
es of the people on this subject. No local question of 
deeper interest to your welfare can arise, and the writer 
of this under the advice of a large number of persons e- 
qually friendly to the objects in view, respectfully sug- 
gests to you the propriety of calling the special attention 
of your candidates of both political parties to the subject. 
It ought not and cannot be made a party question, but 
both political parties ought to be required to pledge 
themselves to the people. In this way we shall certain- 
ly have our wishes obeyed and promote union and con- 
cert of action so necessary in all such undertakings, to 
our ultimate success. 

The planters are united on the subject, and their rep- 
resentatives should so understand them. The object con- 
templated in reference to the Baltimore Warehouses is 
simply to bring back the inspections and sales to the coun- 
ties. To enable us to do this the Baltimore Warehouses 
must be sold, and the money arising therefrom be expend- 
ed in building similar State Warehotses in the several 
counties.—The money for which they may be sold will 
build ff such as muy be wanting in the counties. They 
have been erected entirely at thé cost of the Planters, and 
the proceeds of their sale will justly belong to them—to 





be expended in erecting other Warehouses more conve- 


| such a race, all the progeny wou 





niently situated, and more conducive to their general in- 
terest. Let your Candidates be interrogated whether they 
approve the measure an will go for it, if elected —require 
both parties to unite with you in carrying out your fa- 
vourite measure. We shall then be able at the next ses- 
sion to present an unbroken phalanx in support of it, 
which must have its just influence. aye 2 
Yours, very respectfully Fe 
; N. w. c 
Davidsonville, Anne Arundel County, July 18th, 1840. 
Marlbro’ Gazetie. : 





Breepinc Horses ror Purposes or Utitiry. 
To the Editor of the Franklin Farmer : 

I have observed, with much pleasure, some recent arti- 
cles in your excellent paper, on the subject of “ Horses 
for agricultural purposes;” but those most especially com- 
mending themselves to the attention of the: farmer, are 
the prize essays by Messrs. WittiaMs and Bearry, and 
a more recent one by “Crorts.” ‘This subject is more 
peculiarly appropriate in these iron times, when it is ne- 
cessary to bring every thing to the standard of utility, and 
when it becomes prudent people to reduce all luxuries to 
comforts and all comforts to necessaries. With us A- 
mericans, however, brought up in such pervading abun- 
dance, it is hard to discriminate between such as would 
be considered luxuries in Europe, and necessaries in this 
country; the nrst having become so common here, as not 
unfrequently to be classed with the latter, and probably 
among them all, there is no item of such unlimited’ and 
extravagant indulgence as horse flesh. To become aware 
of the extent to which this last has been carried, we have 
but to look at the vast sums that have been expended 
within the last twenty years in the importation of bloods. 
Estimate the immense number and cost of sporting ani- 
mals throughout the country, then add the almost incre- 
dible number of road and farm horses that but for the in- 
dulgence of their owner’s pride and fancy, (luxury,) might 
much better be annihilated entirely and their places, when 
indispensable, supplied with oxen or mules that could 
perform the necessary labor at half the cost ; and, in ad- 
dition, every young blood must have his crack gelding 
and every boy his poney, the aggregate of which is an 
annual expenditure of millions that might be saved, with- 
out particular inconvenience.—But this taste always has 
prevailed, and will probably continue so to do to the end 
of time, and if not innate, has been so long indulged in, 
as to make ita useless undertaking to attempt abolishing 
it. We must, therefore, content ourselves with the more 
reasonable and perhaps equally beneficial task of endeav-- 
oring to guide the popular will. 

Whenever required at all, horses: may be rendered val- 
uable to the full amount of their cost, provided there is 
proper attention paid to breeding exclusively for utility. 
In the manner of this, however, your prize essays are at 
total variance ; the first giving unqualified preference to 
the “thorough-bred for work”—the last asserting very 
broadly, that “experience has shown, both in England 
and in America, that horses of the pure and unmixed 
blood, though very suitable for racing, are not the best 
adapted to farming purposes.” With this last opinion, F 
amffully disposed to coincide : for nothing can be plainer, 
than that the fiery, irrepressible ardor, the quick and sud- 
den, almost electrical motion, the indomitable, iron-like 
spirit and courage of the thorough-bred, constitute an 
excess of the qualities essential toa more servile animal. 
Occasionally a thorough-bred may be found, uniting all 
the best horse attributes in such just and well balanced 
proportions, as to entitle him to stand as a model of the 
prince of beasts. Such are, however, exceptions that only 
prove the rule. 7. 

The properties required for farming purposes are very 
comprehensively stated in Judge Beatry’s essay:—a 
“good constitution, gentleness and evenness of weap 
docility, steadiness of movement, capacity to ure. 
steady and constant labor; great museular power, durabi- 
lity, hardiness ; easy to be kept'in order with moderate 
feeding ;” to which, if we add symmetry of form fine ac- 
tion and appearanea, sufficient spirit-and a quick pace 
when called upon for it—what more’ is required for the 
gentleman’s horse? Can these properties be united? To 
a gteat extent we think they ean. And the advantage of 
adopting this principle would be ; for in breeding 
be certain to find a 
ready and table sale, as the choicest in form, spirit: 
and character would command _hi ‘prices for the 





“fancy,” while the mediocre would’ answet ¢very pur- 
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pose for the horse of ‘a!l work.’ But how is this combi- 
nation to be obtained? Your first essay, (Mr. Witttams,) 
says, “importa bay Turk, a bay Barb, Cleveland Bay, and 
abay Dray;” your second, (Judge Bearry’s) though re- 
commending a judicious selection of domestic animals as 
breeds, yet clearly prefers, as conferring “ incalculable 
benefits on the agriculturists of the country, the importa- 
tion of several pair of the Black Cart-horse, the Suffolk 
Punch and the Cleveland Bay, to commence a stock with. 
But the best English authorities say, “the trae Suffolk like 
Cleveland, is now nearly extinct,” and of the heavy black 
horse, adds, “these are adapted more for show and parade, 
and to gratily the ambition one has to outvie his neigh- 
bor, than for any peculiar utility.” While “ Crorrs,” 
quoting the redoubtable Nimrop, certainly a great au- 
thority, says we must goto France for the “light cart- 
horse and the black roan stallions.” 

With entire concurrence in the belief as to the ultimate 
success of judicious experiments in crossing with the 
foreign breeds, I still think that the object of producing 
the most useful and valuahle animal would require more 
outlay of capital, time, observation and experience, than 

. American breeders have to devote to it; and at any rate, 
could not be obtained, except through several generations. 
England was at at an incredible expense, and from the 
time of Athelstane to George I.,a period of more than 
eight centuries, before obtaining a good racer ; and Bake- 
well, in our day, to improve the short-lived sheep, took a 
whole long life and spent thousands of pounds. What 
then is tobe done? Why the most obvious thing in the 
world—just lay aside the telescopes and spy glasses that 
have been used to look across the Atlantic, and put on the 
old spectacles and examine the stock of the .Vorthern 
members of the family compact, and see if they have any 
thing indigenous to the soil and climate adapied to the 
present subject. 

Though they have not said, or written, or sported so 
much on the subject of horses as their countrymen south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, yet the Yankees, with all 
their notions and indefatigable zeal, have not been alto- 
gether idle or unenterprizing in this matter. It is vastly 
to be regretted, however, that they have not adopted some 
regular, scientific and sustained system of breeding, for 
the want of which some of their best and most useful 
bloods ever imported, have become measurably extinct by 
infusion into the general mass; and though this mass has 
thereby been greatly improved, yet from the neglect to 
perpetuate the concentrated essence of this improvement, 
it must be sought for, if at all, with some modifications. 

I cannot speak certainly of any distinctly characterized 
race as existing there now, although there is no portion 
ofthe Union where better roadsters and the every-day 
farm horse are found in greater proportions. A race ex- 
isted, a few years since, in Vermont, called the “ Morgan 
Horse,” valuable, enduring, active, and every way fitted 
for hard farm o1 road service, and of good action and rea- 
sonable size and appearance. But it is now unfortunate- 
ly almost extinct. It was made by across of the stout, 
English. thorough-bred, on the hardy Canadian trotting 
mare; and this produce, a stallion kept by Mr. Morgan, 
put to-the native Vermont mare, gave the “Morgan breed.” 
These horses have been repeatedly tried at the south and 
west, by mail contractors, as stagers; and it was found 
that they would go much faster, give a harder pull, and 
endure twice as long on the road in service, as the larger 
horses. without known blood, bred there. A memorable 
iwstance,of this kind took place on the road between Bal- 
timore and Washington, about ten years since. A new 
line of stages, starting with Vermont horses, in opposi- 
tion,to the old line with the long-backed, leggy, cow- 
heeled, Pennsylvanian, reduced the time, between the 
two places, one half. 

. New York, probably, combines a greater excellency of 
actical blood, than any state in the Union. She has 
he: Duroc, her Membrino, her Messenger and Eclipse, 

and Jastly her Belfounder, a pure blooded, imported trot- 
ter,,of great and deserved celebrity as a stock horse, hav- 
lnhaen peed for the last twelve years on Long-Island 
she Hudson river counties. From a combination of 

ey, she annually produces a large stock of serviceable 

1 surpassed and unsurpassable. Many of them 
m as fitted for market, for two hundred to five 

lollars for actual service, while some of the fancy 

bring from one to three thousand dollars. 
was.a. New York horse, a mixture of blood 
faras I could learn; and after beating 

-known.in this country, in the trotting line, 

to England for a high price, and there won 










with ease, against the best horses that could be produced. 
But his best time, when in America, cannot compare with 
what a crack trotter will now do. To trot amile within 
2m. 353. to 2m. 45s. is not considered extraordinary in 
New York and Philadelphia. Dutchman, in his great 
match of three miles against time, last season, carrying one 
hundred and forty-five pounds weight, did the first mile 
in 2m. 34s. the second in 2m. 28s., and the third in 2m. 
30s., making three miles in 7m. 32s. Now, this is a speed, 
taking into consideration the difference of weights, almost 
equal to good racing. 

Long-Island weights, for aged geldings, is one hundred 
and twenty-three pounds. Dutchman carried twenty-two 
pounds over this. Seven pounds is considered equal toa 
distance of two hundred and forty yards.—Now, allow- 
ing for this,and considering that he wauld average the 
above speed for four miles, (which it is confidently 
thought he can do,) the performance would require 9m. 
2s. I believe a race of four miles, done in eight minutes, 
is considered pretty fair time the world over. In the way 
of trotters and roadsters, the Belfounders seem to be car- 
rying away the palm just now, uniting as they do, the 
best English and American racing and trotting blood ; and 
when bred on to good, hardy, common mares, produce, 
at once, a substantial, fine appearing, serviceable animal. 
[ will here give you the description of one that has been 
standing at Buffalo for the last three vears, that you may 
see how near this stile of horses would, on large, heavy 
mares, meet the idea of your stock breeders. 

Bellfounder 3d was bred by T. T. Kissam, Esq. on 
Long Island, New York, and was got by the imported 
Bellfounder 2d—he by the celebrated Norfolk trotter, 
Bellfounder Ist, that went nine miles in less than thirty 
minutes ; and his owner then challenged to trot seventeen 
and a half miles within an hour, which was not ac-epted. 
His grand dam was Velucity, by Hap Hazard, by Sir Pe- 
ter, out of Miss Henry by English Eclipse—all racers of 
the first repute. His dam, Lady Alport, was got by Mem- 
brino; he by imported Messenger, dam by Tippoo Saib, 
&e. &c. Velocity trotted twenty-eight miles in one hour 
and forty-seven minutes. The present Bellfounder was 
foaled in June, 1830, and when five years old trotted over 
the Harlaem course, New York, a fracjion short of a 
mile,2m. 45s. He was but partially trained, and of such 
spirit as it was difficult to curb to a trot. A stallion on 
this gait, is never considered as manageable as if made a 
gelding. It is, however, under all circumstances, a good 
speed, and indicates great capabilities for his stock. Bell- 
founder’s color is a dark, dappled bay, a small star in the 
forehead, one white foot, black legs, mane and tail. He 
is sixteen hands high, neat head, fine arched neck, short 
strong back, wide deep chest, long under the belly and 
powerful, well developed stifle, legs moderate as to length, 
joints strong, compact and well knit, smooth flat legs, 
with a pastern sufficiently elastic, but shorter and stronger 
than that of the racer. His weight, in ordinary flesh, is 
one thousand two hundred pounds, and it is confidently 
believed that he possesses all the requisites for service, su 
well enumerated by Judge Beatty. I would especially 
commend his docility of temper, being as playful and o- 
bedient toa proper groom, even when in season, as a 
well trained puppy. While standing here, he has been 
put to mares of every varitty of color, from white up to 
jet black, and still every colt, yet dropped, has been of a 
beautiful blood bay, and very much after the cast of the 
horse. This is an important consideration for those who 
contemplate breeding matches. 

Good trotting horses are comming more and more into 
repute, not only at home, but abroad ; and could our great 


stock producing states be better employed now in these. 


hard times, than in growing well matched, serviceable 
carriage horses? These animals are in great demand, 
and ever will be in the Atlantic towns and cities, and good 
matches, there, always command a high price and sell 
readily ; four hundred to one thousand dollars a pair is 
not at all uncommon,—Russia is at present, paying great 
attention to this department of stock : trotters there, of a 
first rate repute, bring an immense high price, and are bred, 
not only for the road, but as an efficient arm of cavalry 
service. I have repeatedly seen abouttwenty thousand 
imperial horse guards, (probably as splendid a military 
show as the world can make,) under review, and many of 
their evolutions, I noticed, were on a fast trot; and one of 
the favorite pastimes of the Emperor Nicholas and the 
noblity and gentlemen of Russia, the winter I spent at St. 
Petersburg, was to attend the trotting matches on the 
frozen surface of the river Neva. Y ours, 


Buffalo N. Y. Jan. 17, 1840. A. B. ALLEN. 








EXPERIMENTS, 

Recommended by the Committe of the Antigonish A 
ricultural Society, with directions for making them: 

1. For ascertaining the cheapest and most effectual 
method of preventing the smut in wheat.—T wo methods 
are in use among farmeis, and each has its respective aq. 
vocates. The one is, to take as much pickle as will coy. 
er the seed to be sowed, adding to ita little quick’ oy 
powdered lime, in proportion of a good shovel full to half 
abarrel of pickle. Stir them well, and soak the wheat jn 
the mixture from twelve to forty-eight hours, as the weath. 
er turns out to be suitable or otherwise. Drain the 
pickle off, through. baskets, to be reserved for further y 
if necessary, or to be added to the compost heap if oth. 
erwise. Dry up the wheat by mixing it well with good 
dry lime, that has never been wet, and sow it as soon ag 
convenient. The other method is to take one ounce of 
blue vitriol (blue stone) for every bushel of wheat that js 
to be sowed. Dissolve it in warm water : dilute it by ad- 
ding to it nearly as much cold water as will be required to 
cover the wheat. Put the latter into it, and pour on ag 
much water as to cover the wheat properly. Let it stand 
for twelve or fourteen hours, and drain and sow it. Both 
should be tried in the same field, and at the same time: 
and it would be well to sow a quantity of the wheat dry, 
on different parts of the field ; and observe when the crop 
comes to maturity whether there is any (ifference. 

2d. For ascertaining the most profitable and effectual 
method of preventing the potato setts from rotting in the 
ground after planting. One way is,'o plant the potatoes 
whole, at the distance of eighteen or twenty inches. This 
method seldom fails; but some alledge that more seed is 
required than when the potatoes are cut into small sets; 
—that a greater proportion of the crop will be of small 
potatoes ; and that after planting whole for a few years, 
the root degenerates. T'he other method is, to cut the 
potatoes in the usual way, sprinkling them over witha 
light coating of quick lime as soon.as they are cut, and 
plant accordingly. Both should be tried in the same 
field, at the same time, and a few rows should be planted 
in different parts of the field, with cuttings that have not 
been limited. And it may be well to plant a few rows 
with the smallest potatoes whole, to see if they answer 
equally well with the larger ones, or with those that are 
cut and limed. 





Hessian Fry.—It appears by the papers, that where 
the street-manure from the city of Philadelphia has been 
used as a dressing for wheat, the Hessian fly has not made 
its appearance the present year; and that experiments 
have been made to show, that when used by the side of 
the common farm-manure, it has always operated as an 
antidote to i's ravages, while the disease has been uni- 
formly found in crops raised by Jong muck. The writer 
in the Philadelphia Courier says, that farmers, having 
made these experiments, are of opinion that the preven- 
tive properties are contained in the anthracite ashes, with 
which the city street-manure abounds. Now, I am not 
one of those. But I believe, that until we alter our 
course of crops, and mode of manuring with unfermented 
dung, we shall continue to have our fields covered: with 
blight, in every variety of appearance, fly, mildew, rust, 
smut, &c., whenever the atmospheric changes from cold 
to heat, and heat to cold, fall upon us as thev have dore 
the present season. Our crops by such manuring are 
rendered weak and flashy; and our lands, made light and 
spongy, are very apt to be operated upon by the frosts 
of winter, toa ruinous extent. How is it, that every far- 
mer does not know that wheat requires a close, compact 
seedbed, and tenacious, yet healthy sub-soil? But they 
most assuredly a/l know that they ate doing what in their 
power lies to overturn this order of things, and render 
their wheat tilths as light and spongy as possible, by 
fallowing after oats, and dunging and liming that fallow! 
No need of wonder, after doing so much to foster pre- 
mature growth, that the crops should suffer by cold 
blasts in the spring, and be filled with disease and alk 
kinds of animalcule in the following summer—more of 
this hereafter. AN OLD SuBSCRIBER. 

Farmers’ Cabinet. 





The earth delights in variety, and it is most prudent, 
therefore, to indulge her, changing the course, and inter- 
mixing green with grain crops; the main point being, to 
grow winter provisions adequate to the support of such 
a stock of cattle as, with their dung, will keep the farm 
in constant good heart. 5 
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Bap Practice or Farmers.—By President Madison. 
—1. That of cultivating land either naturally poor, or 
impoverished by cultivation. He attributes this to the 
effect of “habit,” continued after the reason for it had 
ceased to exist. Whilst there was an abundance of fresh 
and fertile soil, it was the interest of the cultivator to 
spread his labor over as great a surface as he could. Land 
being cheap and labor dear, and the land co-operating 

werfully with the labor, it was profitable to draw as 
much as possible from the land. Labor is now compar- 
atively cheaper and land dearer. Where labor has risen 
in:price fourfold, land has risen tenfold at least. 

9. The evil of pressing too hard on the land, has also 
been much increased by the bad mode of ploughing it. 
Shallow ploughing, and ploughing up and down hilly 
Jand, have, by exposing the loosened soil to be carried 
off by rains, hastened more than any thing else the waste 
of its fertility. 

3. The neglect of manure isanothererror. It is traced 
to the same cause with excessive cropping. In the early 
stages of cultivation in this country, it was more con- 
venient and more profitable to bring new land into culti- 
vation, than to improve old land. The failure of new 
land has long called for the improvement of old land ; 
but habit has kept us deaf to the call. 

4. Among the best means of aiding the productiveness 
of the soil is irrigation—a resource which abounds in 
this to a much greater extent than in any other country. 

5. Mr. Madison conceives it a gross error that horses 
should be used instead of oxen, and his reasoning is pret- 
ty conclusive in favor of the ox. 

6. Too many neat cattle are kept. Asa farm should 
not be cultivated beyond the point at which it can be 
kept in good heart, so the stock of cattle should not be 
kept in greater number than the resources of food can 
keep in good plight. If a poor farm is unprofitable, so 
are poor cattle. 

7. Of all the errors in our rural economy, none per- 
haps is so much to be regretted, because none so difficult 
to be repaired, as the injudicious and excessive destruc- 
tion of firewood. It seems never to have occurred that 
the fund was not inexhaustible, and that a crop of trees 
could not be raised as quick as one of wheat or corn. 





Agriculture feeds us, toa great extent it clothes us, 
and without it we could not have manufacturers, and we 
should not have commerce ; these all stand together, but 
they stand together like pillars—the largest in the centre 
—and that largest is AGricuLTURE.— Webster. 
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Errects or Hasit on THE InFANT Minp.—I trust 
every thing to habit; habit, upon which, in all ages, the 
lawgiver, as well as the schoolmaster, has mainly placed 
his reliance; habit, which makes every thing easy, and 
casts all difficulties upon the deviation from the wonted 
course. Make sobriety a habit, and intemperance will 
be hateful and hard; make prudence a habit, and reck- 
less profligacy will be as contrary to the nature of the 
child grown an adult, as the most atrocious crimes are 
to any of your lordships. Give a child the habit of 
sacredly regarding the truth—of carefully respecting the 
property of others—of scrupulously abstaining from all 
acts of improvidence which can involve him in distress, 
and he will just as likely think of rashing into an element 
in. which he cannot breathe, as of lying, or cheating, or 
stealing.— Lord Brougham. 





To Preserve Cuerrits.—Take large ripe morella 
cherries; weigh them, and to each pound allow a pound 
of loaf sugar. Stone the cherries, (opening them witha 
sharp quill,) and save the juice that comes from them in 
the process. As you stone them, throw them into a large 
pan or tureen, and strew about half the sugar over them, 
and let them lie in it an hour or two after they are all 
stoned. Then put them into a preserving kettle with the 
remainder of the sugar, and boil and skim them till the 
fruit is clear and the syrup thick. 


Cuerry Jam.—To each pound of cherries allow three 
quarters of a pound of the best brown sugar. Stone them, 
and as you do so throw the sugar gradually into the pan 
with them. Cover them and let them setall night. Next 
day, boil them slowly till the cherries and sugar form a 
thick smooth mass. Put it up in queen’s-ware jars. 





FOREIGN ‘}OBACCO MARKET. 

Bremen, June 26—During the last few weeks large sup- 
plies have arrived from. North America, consisting mostly in 
handsome qualities. Although large supplies are shortly ex- 
pected, and the purchasers expect to buy soon at lower pri- 
ces, yet the sales have been considerabie, and consist of near- 
ly LOGO hhds during the last week at the following prices— 
Maryland common 5%, common brown 6 3 8, common and 
middling brown 6463, brown and scrubs 74a9t. Bay and 
Ohio Tobacco are without demand, in consequence of the 
large stock on hand. Virginia and. Kentucky-common 5 to 6 
groats; betier 64a7, spinning 8al0, and superior quality Ila 
13.. Stems—Virginia without sales, as prices are held too 
high; common 3a34, middling 4a44; fine 5 rds. Keatucky 34 
res., stems in bales 2'to 2¢ rds. 

Hamburg, June 26—Our market has received but very li- 
mited supplies, and a cargo of 317 hhds Kentucky, from N. 
Orleans, has arrived and is discharging. It is impessible to 
mention prices, as there is but little in the market, and pur- 
chasers are holding back, anticipating lower prices on the ar- 
rival of larger supplies. We may quote Maryland from 24 
to 64; Virginia and Kentucky from 31to 6. Stems are ne- 
glected at 54 to 64mks. Fine Domingo is in fair demand at 
12, inferior 6 10 8, which same prices rule for Cuba. Prime 
manufactured Tobacco scarce. Inferior lumps sold at 5a5#; 
wd twist at 84; middling Negrohead would not fetch a- 
bove 3. 








BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Famity Marxet—Centre Market, Baltimore, July 23. 
Butter, print, lb. 25a37 !Beef, best pieces, 9al0 


do. roll, 15220) ** coarse 5a6, corn’d, 7a8 
Corn, roasting-ears, doz. 12!' “ dried 12; tongues ea. 62 
Chickens, doz. $24a24 Potatoes, peck, 16a25 
Ducks, pair, 624 Beans, do 12 
Peaches, peck, $1 Tomatoes, do $1 
Apples, do. 64a25 Water melons, ea. 64a25 
Eggs, doz 12a16 Canteloupes, ea. 6a18 
Veal, Ib. 10a12 Cabbages head, 64 
Mutton, es 8 Beets bunch 6% 
Sausages, ** = 10a12 Cimblins doz. 6a8 
Lard, +6 12 Cucumbers do +64 
Pork, fresh, “ £a9 Herrings do 10 
Bacon, hams 12, shoul. 10a12 Mackerel fresh each 6a8 

** middlings, 9al0iHoney Ib 25 


Hickory Wood, cord $4 25a4 50, oak 3.25a3.75, pine 250 
a2.75; Coal, anth. ton, 7, do broken 8; Timothy Hay $16al8. 

Our friends in the country will see, that the supplies of 
wheat continue limited and not equal to the demand, and that 
prices have still further advanced. Those, therefore, who are 
prompt in sending in their crops will be likely to realise more 
for them than they can expect if they are tardy in getting to 
market. 


Cattle—Of Beef on the hoof there was an excellent sup- 
ply in market during the week, and prices have undergone no 
change. About 200 head have been taken by the butchers at 
prices ranging from 6 to $7 per 100 Ibs. as in quality, princi- 
pally however below the last named rate—of those that re- 
mained unsold, 200 have been driven to other markets. Live 
Hogs are in good supply, and sales of small lots are making 
at $5.25a5.50. per 100lbs. 

Cotton—Sales of prime uplands at 11 cts. 

Molasses—156 hhds Matanzas were sold at auction at'23¢ 
cis. and 15 tes. at 25c, Private sales of New Orl. 27a28c. 

Sugars—20 hds Porto Rico, part of a cargo, sold at $7.60a 
8,75, balance withdrawn. Porto Rico by private contract at 
6.50a9, and of N.Orl. 6.25a7.75. The stocks ofall descrip- 
tions in first hands are very light. 

Tobacco—There has been a fair and steady demand for Md. 
Tobacco during the week, but the transactions have not been 
to a very great extent, owing to the diminution of the receipts 
—Purcliasers show less disposition to pay as much for the 
common and fine descriptions, and the inquiry has been most- 
ly confined to the middling qualities; at about $5a6,50. The 
sales made were generally at prices fully sustaining former 
quotations, which we continue, viz. inferior and common 3 
50a4,50; middling to good 5a6; good 6 50a8; and fine 8al3— 
Ohio has also been in fair demand. and the sales reported to 
us reach about 400 bhds. at 4,25a10, the principal sales being 
at 4 25a$5 and $6. ‘The inspections of the week comprise 
635 hds Maryland, 291 do Ohio, 20 do Virginia and 6 do Ky. 

Flour.— But few transactions have taken place to day in 
Howard street Flour, and the price remains the same as at 
the close of last week. Holders are asking $5,25 generally 
for fresh ground. We note a sale this morning of 100 bar- 
rels good common brands at $5,18%, and another of 200 at 
$5,124. We quote the receipt price $5. We note a sale to- 
day of City Mills Flour, newly ground, at $5,50 per bbl. 
Sales of Susquehanna, fresh, at $5,25. 

Grain.—Wheats continue scarce and in demand, and 
priove are still going a. To-day a parcel of 2000-bushels 

ennsylvania, received by the Tide’ Water Canal, was sold 
at 1,14 and 1,15 cents. A parcel of old Md. red, of 7 
prime quality, was sold to-day at $1,16. -Sales of new Md. 


whites to day, as in qualiuy, at 1,12a1,18—the latter strictly 
prime. Sales of new Md. reds to-day at 1,05a1,10 and 1,12, 
as in quality. The supplies are very small, and taken by 
purchasers as soon as they appear. Sales of white Coro to- 
day at 52a53c. We hear of nosales of yellow to-day—Sales 
on Saturday 52c. No transactions in Rye—last sales of Penn. 
were at 55c. Oats have declined. Sales to-day of new Md. 
“ 22a23c, and of old Md. at 24a25c. Susquehanna, 26c.— 
mer. 


New Orleans, July 19.—The sales of Cotton since the 

middle of the week do not exceed 1000 bales, at prices the 

same which have been quoted for the last two or three weeks. 

Our stock, in first hands, does not‘exceed 5000 bales, and all 

the demand it finds is to complete ship loads, Favorable 

news is received from all the growing crops, and it is thought 

that picking will be general by the first of next month. Flour 

has improved a shade. Sales have been made at $4.25, and 

some are holding out for $4,50. Lard meets with a fair de- 

mand at 94al0c. 

The Picayune says that the sugar crop in Louisiana has 

been injured by recent rains, and is now ‘tauch in the grass.’ 

Philadelphia, July 24.—Cotton—The- stock, though -still 

small, has somewhat increased this week, and former prices 

are fully sustained ; the limited sales have been confined! to 

the manufacturers. Flour and Meal—sales in the early part 

of the week of about 1000 bbls. Penn. superior at $5, and 700 

bbis. Ohio at $4,75. Sales have since been made of the lat- 

ter at $4,874, and is now held at $5; a few hundred bbls. 

Tennessee have sold at $4,624; fresh ground Penn. is now 

firms at $5,25, and stock of all kinds limited. Grain.—The 

receipts of grain, like those of flour, continue small and find 

ready sale at $1,08a1,10 for red wheat; about 5000 bushels 
of yellow corn at 54a544c ; 2000 white at 5Ic; on comer a | 

oats 30c. A small cargo of prime brought 3l¢ per bushel. 

Exported this week 258 bushels'corn. Henip—Last sales’ of 
Kentucky at $1,355 per ton.. Naval Stores.—There has been 
some export demand, but at low prices; 1000 bbls. Rosin 
have been taken at $1,25 per bbl.; 700 bbls North County 
soft Turpentine at $2.50, and 500do Wilmington at $2,40 per 
bbl. Tar—Sales at $2a2,25 per bbl; Spirits Turpentine 

30c per gallon. Provisions.—Pork and beef are without ma- 
terial change, but sales are limited. Bacon finds sale at 7% 
for shoulders, 84 for sides, hams 94al2c perlb. The latier 
price for shipping covered. Rice—50 ics. fair at 38; an in- 
voice of prime is held at $3.75 per cwt. Sugars—The sales 
of the week are 25 hhds. N. Orleans common, at 5c; 6 do 
fair at 6c; 200 boxes Cuba browns at 73; 535 Havana do at 
7 3-8a74c; do white Cuba at 10te per lb. Tobacco— The 
stock is increasing. but the Jast news from Europe is consid- 
ered rather favorable ; sales of 26 bhds common staid at 3a5¢; 
25 hhds fair staid at 64c; 25 hhds do do 44 for common, and 
7% for good ; 60 hhds prime 84a9c per lb: Wool—Sales of 
100 bales different sorts, at our last quotations; there is a 
litle more activity in the market for this article. 

At New York, on Saturday, Cotton was quiet. On Fri- 
day heavy sales. were made; 1700 bales Upland and Florida 
at 7a94c; 1050 Mobile at 7al04c; 150 New Orleans at 9a 
10%c, and 150 Texas at 84c were taken principally for export. 
Prices of Flour steady, but few sales on Saturday, and those 
not for export; sales of Genesee and Ohio flat hoops at $5; 
Georgetown and Rickmond co: at 5,25, and Brandywine at 
$5,374, all cash. Sales of Corn 59c; Rye 57a58e. Sugar 
was rising and sells very freely. ‘The Journal of Commerce 
says:—Some gf the large Groeers are making money very 
handsomely on purchases of Sugar, Tea. &c., made two or 
three weeks ago. Sugar pays a profit of ¢10a15. per bhd. 
Since the receipt of the late foreign news, there has, if possi- 
ble, been less activity in business than before. The Flour 
trade alone has been favorably affected. ‘ 

At Wilmington, (N. ©.) on the 24th, sales of turpentine 
were readily made at $1 ,65al ,70; and it was arriving in greater 
abundance. Very little tar in market. No arrivals of river 
lumber, and sales extremely dull. 

Alt Lynchburg. (Va.) on Friday, the extremes of passed 
Tobacco was quoted at $54a124, lugs $3a44. Very fine, both 
shipping and maoufacturing, is in good demand at high 
prices, whilst the lower classes of leaf are now so brisk. 

At Georgetown, (D.C.) on Saturday, Flour was §47-8a 
5, receipts light. 

At the Brighton (Boston) Cattle Market, on Monday, 
there were 200 beeves and 2000 sheep. For beef caitle the 
prices obtained last week were sustained—first quality, $5,25; 
second $5,75a6 ; third $4,75a5,75. re 

At Augusta, July 23.—The transactions in Cotwn have 
been very limited, owing to the smail stock on band, and 
both sellers and buyers holding off in expectation of later ad- 
vices from Europe. There has been a decline of fully 4c on 
~ epee aaa ae rye oneal set ne ready sale at 
prices ranging from 6 to 9%c—a lot of strictly prime im square 
bales, were such to be had, would bri 10¢. oe 

At Winchester, (Va.)-on Tuesday, Flour was $44. No 
new wheat yet in market. ‘ 

At Cincinnati, on the 2ist, Flour was $3,22a3,25; wheat 
50a56c; corn 20a25c; lard 74al0e; bacon, 





store 7c; do from w 54a6c aS, boeba: clear 
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BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Asnes—Slacked, 10 (Sucars— 

Correr—Ha.}b. 98a -118| Hav. wh. 1001b.10 al2 00 
Rio Qi a 128 do brown 7 00a8 00 
Corrox—N. Car. Ib. 84. | N. Orleans 5 00a7 09 
Virgin. good, Ib. — |Lime—Burn:, 35 a 40 

od, 8a Il |Provmions— 
Alabama 00 a 00] Beef, Balt.mess, 15 00 
Louisiana, pri. 9a tl | Pork, dodo 17 00 
Tennessee 8a 9 do prime 14 50 
Featuers— Bacon, country as. lb 8a84 
Aqi.geese, lb. 40 a 50 | Hams, Balt. cured 113 
Fisne— Middl’gs, do do 9a9i 
Shad, No.1, bi. 7 25 | Lard, West.§Balt. 114 
Herrings 2 62 | Butter, in kegs, No. 2, 138 
BEANS, white 1 25al 37 | Cheese,incasks,lb. Qal24 


Rice—pr 100 Ib. 3 50a4 00 
Satr—Liv. gr. bush. 35 
Srevs—Cloverdo. 94a10 50 

Timothy do. 0 00 a 2 50 
Teas—Hyson, lb. 56al 00 


Peas, black eye 1 50a—— 
Corn meal, ki. d: bb!.3 00 
, hhd. os 
Chopped Rye 100/b. 1 
Ship stuff, bush. 36a 00 





Shorts, 13a14] Y. Hyson 37a 74 
Navat Storrs— Gunpowder 60al 00 

Pitch, bbl 2 00a—— | Imperial 55 a 60 

Tar, 1 50al 75 |Wacon rreiauts— 
Praister Paris— To Pittsburgh 100lb. 87 

Cargo, ton, 3 50] To Wheeling, 1 12 
- Ground, bbl. 1 37al 50 








SEED WHEAT. 

250 bushels GOLDEN ROCK WHEAT 

400 bushels GARDEN WHEAT 

150 bushels MOUNTAIN WHITE do. 

FOR SALE, 

800 bushels SEED WHEAT of very superior quality, of the a- 
bove denomination. The Rye and Cockle has been carefully taken 
out and entirely clear of Garlic. Any part of this wheat will be 
delivered at Berlin or Knoxville depot, on the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad. The Rock Wheat at $1 75—the Garden and White 
Wheat at g! 25. Applicants must send their bags, with their 
names thereon. 

Apply to WM. R. STUART, esq. Baltimore, or to the subscri- 
ber, by mail, directed to Petersville, Frederick county, Md. 

JAS. L. HAWKINS. 

N. B.—This wheat will be ready for delivery on the a Au- 

jv2 t 


; MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The first Fair of this Society, for the exhibition and sale 
of the various Breeds of Stock, and of [mplements of Hus- 
bandry, will take place at Evnicotr’s Mitxs, on the 3d 
Wednesday (being the 16th,) September, at which time will 
be offered at Public Sale, the following kinds of Stock, viz: 
Blooded and other Horses, for the Turf, Breeding, Saddle 
and Draft; Mules, Jacks and Jennys; Durham, Devon, 


| Alderney and other cattle; Sheep of the Saxony, Dishley, 


Southdown, Merino and other breeds; Hogs of the Berkshire 
and other breeds; also Stock, Cattle, Sheep ; Domestic Manu- 
factures, and Farming Implements. 

&C > Certificates for this occasion, will be awarded by the 
respective committees for the best Animals presented for 
Exhibition. 

Drovers and Farmers who propose sending Stock to thi 
Fair for sale, are requested to give due notice to Mr. John 
Butler, P. M., Ellicou’s Mills. As itis the desire of the 
Trustees to make the Maryland State Agricultural Society 
worthy the patronage of the public, it is hoped that they will 
be liberally sustained in these endeavors, by those who feel a 
like interest in the improvement, as well as in the purchase 
and sale of Live Stock, Farm Implements, &c. Stalls and 
Pens, with the necessary provender, will be in readiness for 
the reception of stock, on application to Mr. McLaughlin. 

87> For admission of membership to this society, appli- 
cation will be made to the Executive Committee. 

sc Editors of newspapers throughout the State, and 
those of adjacent States, who feel an interest in the promo- 
tion of this Institution, will render a public service by giving 


this notice a few insertions. 
ALLEN THOMAS, ARTHUR PUE, Jr. 
JOHN S. WILLIAMS, EDWARDHAMMOND, 
Ezecntlive Committee. 


CHARLES CARROLL, 


TURNIP SEED FOR 1840. 

R. SINCLAIR, Jr. and Co. have just receive’ from their Seed 
Garden, 1200 lbs). WHITE FLAT and RED TOP TURNIP 
SEED), raised from selected roots of the finest quality, directions fur 
owing, management, etc. furnivhed with each package. 

In Store RUTA BAGA, DALE’S Hybrid, White Dutch, Tan- 
kard, yellow Aberdeen and French, white Globe and Norfolk Tur- 
nip Seeds. Also for Summer and Early Fall Sowing, Dwarf Beans, 
and Cucumber for pickling, Early Cabbage, Kale, Cauliflower, 
Corn Salad, Endive, Lettuce, Radish, Spinach, etc. etc. 


jy 15 4t 








a 
THRESHING MACHINES, HORSE POWERS, &c. 
Robert Sinclair, Jr. & Co., Light, near Pratt s'reet wharf, are 
now red to supply any number of THRESHING MA- 
CHINES & HORSE POWERS that may be called for. The in- 
creased demand for ‘hese Machines since last season has determined 
them to add additional force to their manufacture, which will in- 
sure against disappointing those who wish to purchase. If required, 
certificates can be furnished from numerous farmers in this and the 
a‘ljoining States, which testify to their superior strength, durability 
and correctness of principal. .g Directions for putting them up, 
manag’‘ment, &c. will be furnished with each machine which may 
be understood by te most illiterate 
Also for sale—Ploughs, Agricultural Machinery, Garden & Field 
Seeds, Trees & Plants, embracing a large and general wees “wa 
: t 





—— 


LANDRETH’S GARDEN SEED. 
Thesubscriber wou'd inform the public. that he is now prepared 
——— them with Fresh GARDEN SEEDS from Mr. D Lan 
, of Philadelphia, his Spring supply having just come to 


He hasal<o on hand his usual supply of AGRICULTURAL IM. 
_ PLE -ENTS generally. His stock of Straw Catters, Pioughs, 
Plough Castings, Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, plain and expand- 
ing, are very extensive. . 
Atso— Newly impr. ved HORSE POWERS and THRESHING 
i tear the latter with iron & wool cylinders, superior Penn- 
ey made Grain ‘Cradles, rior Trace Chains from 15 to 24 
links to the foot, Wheat Fans from $25 to $10 ea~h, Corn Planters, 
and @ -gteat nuinber of articles too numerous to mention, all made 
Of the best-materiale and in the must subsantial manaer, and will 
be.sold low for cash or approved acceptances in Baltimore. Hav- 
ing an ron Foundary and extensive Snops and Machinery driven 
P steam er, he is pr-pared to r-ceive orders for machine and 
: cher Castings, and for building Machines. &c. &c. 
, JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
“ a, No. 36 W. Pratt street, Baltimore. 
\ Who fias also 23 bushels Seed Italian SPRING WHEAT in 


‘Brore for sale. 

tee _.» LIME—LIME. 

Ay omg are prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 

7 ne. Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 

; ‘Kitna at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street, Bal- 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish- 
ey | the attention of farmers and those interested in the 

ni apg be pleased te communicate any in- 
ither verbally or by letter. ‘The Kilns being situated 
a the water, vessels can be londed very expedi- 

a +B. Wood feceived in payment at market ee 


b | 












re E. J. COOPER 
situation as. Susperintendant of a Farm, 
yn who ia “ighly recommended for hie practical as 
k agricultare and horticulture—his 









ment expires : at which time he will be 

‘any few dutice—his sitaation at present in the 8. 

. one’in the vicinity of Balti- 
Farmer” office. je 24 


FOR SALE—4 Berkshire & Chester Boars, 3 months old, 
the product of the hest stock in the country—price $8 each. 
Also a young 15-16 Durham Bull, price $60, if applica- 
tion is made immediately; he is white, spotted with red.—— 
Apply at this office. jy8 3 


BERKSHIRE PiIGsS.—'The subscriber is authorised to re- 

ceive orders for full bred Berkshire Pigs, deliverable in this 

city in a few weeks, at reasonable prices. Also Tuscaroras. 
jy 8 S. SANDS, Am. Farmer office. 


JOHN T. DURDING & CO. 
Offer to the pu lic generally, a large stock of ploughs, embracing 
all the most approved kinds—Self-sharpeners, Wiley, Beach, New- 
York, Hillside, se; Cultivators, Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters, Page’s 
Corn and Seed Dropper, Wheit Fan and Grain Cradle, with a 
general assortment of u-eful articles. Castings for ploughs and 
machinery of all descriptions ‘urnished to order by the pound or 
ton. Repairs done with neatness and despatch. ‘Those wishing 
to purchase wou!'d do well to call and examine for themselves. 
Prices vn all articles made on the most pleasing ter:ns. 

Grant and Ellieott-s'reets, rear of Dirismore and Kyle's. fe 26 


HUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. 
The subscriber resp: ctfully informs the public that he is row en- 
gaged in manufacturing these celebrated machines; they are now 
so well known that it is not deemed ncessary here to enlarge cn 
their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work is 40 bush- 
els of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the hask, and one hun- 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously. husked. Abun- 
dant testimony to the truth of this can be given if required, as well 
as o! the perfect manner in which the work is done. His machine 
could be made to do double this amount of work, but it would be 
necessarily expensive and unwieldy, | esides, experience has often 
shown that a machine of any kind may be rendered comparatively 
valueless by any attempt to make it do too much, this therelore, is 
not intended to put the corn in the Baa, but to be exactly what the 
farmer requires at the low price of 35 dollars. 

The subscriber also inf. rms the public, that he continues to man- 
ufacture Pl. ughs of every variety, and more particularly his patent 
sel! sharpening plough, which is in many places taking the place of 
ploaghs of every other kind. He also manufactures Martineau’s 
lron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and durability, 
tas never been surpassed. The subscriber being the proprietor of 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, these horse powers cannot be legally sold by any other 
person within the said district. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest pricee. . 
Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shortest notice. 
Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. ; 
Mr. Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this est: blish- 
ment. . B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughmen sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, a 














No. 30, Pratt street. Baltimore, Jan. 22, 1840. lv 











AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTSs. 

The subscriber having given fis attention to the improvement 
farming implements for the las' year, flatters himself that he has 
been successful in improving the following articles :— 

A machine for planting cotton, corn, bee's, ruta-baga, carrots, 
turnips, onions, and al! kinds of garden seeds. He is so well Satig- 
fied with the operation of this machine, and the flatterin, pr 
of a large sale, that he has ma‘e arrangements to have 30 mac 
built per week. The testimonials of gentlemen that have examig. 
ed and witnessed the operation, will clearly show to the farmer that 
it is no humbug The price of this machine will be $25. The 
money will be refunded to the purchaser if the machine does not 
~ ee . . 

_ A machine for husking, shelling, separating, winnowing and pat. 
ting in the bag,corn, or any kind of aa It will husk, shell, 
clean, and put in the bag, 600 bushels of coro per day, or 2000 
bushels after the husk is taken off. The same machine will, 
shifting cylinders, thresh 200 bushels of wheat, and put it in the 
bag perfectly clean. This machine will cost about $2/0. It oceg. 
pies less room than the common threshing machine, and requires g. 
bout two third the speed-—and not more than 4 horses to drive it,— 
The husking and shelling part of this machine is the same as Mr, 
Obed Hussey's, except that the cylinder is one solid piece of cagt 
iron, instead of several pieces bolted and nooped together. The 
other points are a new arrangement, for which the subscriber is 
bout to take a patent. Certificates that the machine will perform 
what is above stated, can be produced from gentlemen that hayg 
seen the machine in operation at the south. 

The attention of the public is again called to the Ditching Ms- 
chine, which has been now in successful operation more than ong 
year, and that more than 20 miles of ditch has been cut with one 
machine the last season, bv one man and one horse. 

A horse pow+r made more on the original plan of the stationary 
power, which is admitt d by farmers and mechanics to be the best, 
as there is less friction, and of course more power. The only dif 
ference is that the machine is made so as to be portable, by being 
easily taken apart, and carried from place to place; by taking out 
a few bolts, it is moved easier than the common machine : the first 
driving wheel is 10 feetin diameter, working in to the pinivn 14 
inches in diameter; on the same shaft of this pinion is a bevel 
wheel 2} feet in diameter, working in pinion 8 in. in diameter; on 
this sh» ft is a cone of pulleys of different sizes, so as to give differ 
ent sp eds required. We can have 1200 revolutions per minute 
of a Sinch pulley, or reduce the speed to 19 turns per minute. It 
is of sufficient staength for 6 or 8 horses. The castings of this ma- 
chine will wewh a ot 850 pounds; the price will be $130—one for 
2 or 4 horses will c st about 75 to $100, built on the same plan. 

A machine for morticing posts and sharpening rails for fence, and 
also for sawing wood in the woods, and pl. ining any kind of scant: 
ling or boards, can be seen at mys op in Lexington, near [iberty- 
street, over Mr. Joseph Thom.s’ Turning shop —This machine will 
be made to order, anu will cost $150. 

A machine for boring holes in the ground for posts, improved 
lately, and warranted to bea good article—Price $5. 

Also machines for raechanics, Morticing and Plaining machines; 
Tenming do ; Gear Drill Siocks, katchet Drills, Screw Setters, 
Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, and benches for t ing 
the same, of various kind-, and fur various uses; Cutting and clean- 
ing chisels for morticing machines. 

The subscriber tenders his thanks to the farmers and mechanics of 
Baltimore and its vicinity, for the liberal support he has received, 
and hop s by strict attention to his business, to receive from the lib- 
eral and enterprising mechanics and farmers, (whose motto isto 
keep up with the times,) an equal share of their patronage. 

Enquire of Edwards & Cobb, No. 7,.N. Charles street, Balti- 
more, or of the subscriber, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning-shop, 
No. 29, Lexington, near Libe:ty-street. GEORGE PAGE: 


DURHAM CALVES. 

Farme's, and others, wishing to procure the above valuable breed 
of cattle, at MODERATE prives can be supplied at all seasons of the 
year, with calves of mized blocd, from dams that are Goop MILK- 
ERS, by apylying any day, Sun.avs excep'ed, at 

Chesnut Hill Farm, 
‘hree miles from the city, on the York Turnpike Road, and near the 
first toll-gate PETER BLATCHLEY, Manager. 

For sale,as above. a pair of sound, well broke and handsome 
CARRIAGE HORSES, ard a pair of first rate WORK HOKSES. 

$F Urders for the above addressed to SAML SANDS, publish- 
er of the “ Farmer,” will be promptly attended to. 

April 29, 1840-1 y. 
ROBERTS’ SILK MANUAL. 

T'e Fourth edition of this valuable work is now published and 
ready for delivery It containsupwards of 10U large octavo pages, 
and embraces every information needed by the silk culturist from 
the pianting and rearing of the mulberry to the making and dyeing 
of Sewings & Twists; the plan of constructing cocooneries, feeding 
sh Ives, the process of fer ding the worms, ventilation of their apart- 
ments, apportionment of food, and in fine, every thing necessary to 
the acquisition of a silk culturist is lucidly treated. A large edition 
has been nearly disposed of since about t'el-t January, and the pre- 
sent has been issued to supply an order from the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania for a considerable number for gratuitous distribution in that 
commonwealth, by the recon mendation of the committee on agri- 
culture, who gave it their decided approbation and recommendation 
over every other work published on the subject. The late Gover- 
nor of Maryland also recommended it in a special meseage to the lé- 
gislature, for distribution among the people, and it also received the 
commendation of the committee en agriculture of the H. of K. of 
the Congress of the U.S. A large edition is now published, and 
all orders froma dist: nce can be promptly filled A liberal discount 
will be made 'o the trade. Price 37 1-2 cts per single copy. Ade 
drese S. SANDS, Balti. Md. 


WANTED, immediately—An experienced Agriculturist 
to superintend an ex'ensive Steck and Grain Farm, situated a few 
miles from Kaltimore—A single man will be preferred, or if mar- 
ried, that his wife may be qualified to sperintend a dairy and oth- 
er cuncerns. Apply to S. SANDS, “A. Farmer” office. j24 5t* 
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